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A MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME VIII NUMBER 4 
JANUARY 1940 
EDITORIAL 
PHILADELPHIA NUMBER 


HIS number of UNpeErsTANDING 

THE CHILD represents quite a dis- 
tinct departure from its usual editorial 
policy. Miss Edith M. Everett, Director 
of the White-Williams Foundation, is 
largely responsible for this issue. The 
Editor and Editorial Board are deeply 
grateful to her for making available to 
our readers the distinctive features of 
mental hygiene work as found in schools 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

We find in these articles a practical 
demonstration of how social case work 
principles are worked out in school prac- 
tice. We note, too, that the more modern 
psychological ideas can be utilized suc- 
cessfully in every-day teaching. And, 


further, aesthetics are given a major role 
in education, as is to be seen in Dr. 
Armand J. Gerson’s paper on “Teacher 
Growth Through the Arts.” 

Miss Everett herself has contributed a 
paper on “The Social Case Work Ele- 
ment in a School Program for Guid- 
ance,” the first paragraph of which 
strikes the keynote not only for her 
paper but for the whole issue. 

This number should prove useful to 
all teachers. The Editor would appreci- 
ate letters and comments from our read- 
ers as they are always very helpful. 
(Address your letters to the Editor, 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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TEACHER GROWTH THROUGH THE ARTS 


BY 


ARMAND J. GERSON, PH.D. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Gerson, as Associate Superintendent in charge of the public elementary schools in Phila- 


delphia, has had the opportunity to watch the development of many young teachers and 


principals and to share in its direction. Truly sensitive to the personal quality of all emotional 


experience, Dr. Gerson has generously shared with them on occasion the sources of some of the 


inspiration he himself has received from poetry, music, and art. At the Bennington Con- 


ference of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education 


last August, Dr. Gerson took an active part in 


the committee which discussed the place of 


the arts in the growth and development of teachers in service. 


ROM year to year the problem of 

teacher education receives greater em- 
phasis and fuller consideration. On the pre- 
service level this recognition cannot be said 
to represent a new realization of need. Insti- 
tutions devoted to the recruitment and 
preparatory education of prospective teach- 
ers have had a long and creditable history. 
Often they have pointed the way to progres- 
sive changes in educational practice. On the 
in-service level, while the emphasis on con- 
tinued teacher education is not new, it has in 
recent times received a fresh impulse which 
has two predominant explanations. The first 
of these is a fuller recognition of the fact 
that only a growing teacher can be an eflec- 
tive teacher. The second grows out of our 
realization that the rapidly changing concept 
of the educative process calls for continuous 
readjustment and revaluation on the part of 
the teacher group. 


Twofold Nature of Teacher Growth 


Fundamental to a consideration of the en- 
tire problem is the relationship between a 
teacher’s general or personal development on 
the one hand and her professional or techni- 


cal education on the other. While there can 
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be no question that these two phases of the 
problem represent a valid distinction in em- 
phasis, the trend of present-day thought is 
definitely away from this dichotomy. The 
teacher’s professional growth and her per- 
sonal development go hand in hand. Neither 
can be satisfactorily achieved out of relation 
with the other. Our best schools for the 
preparation of teachers, while they still 
recognize the place of techniques in the de- 
velopment of teaching skill on the one hand, 
and their obligation to provide incentive 
and opportunity for cultural growth on the 
other, tend more and more to view these two 
aspects of the problem, not separately, but 
in relation one to the other. 

On the in-service level there seems to 
have been in general less recognition of this 
twofold nature of teacher growth. In school 
systems opportunities for continuous teacher 
development are usually provided through 
two general forms of activity. There is, in the 
first place, the process of supervision. In its 
modern aspect this process is essentially con- 
structive and coéperative, involving a max- 
imum degree of participation and mutual 
help. The second general procedure designed 
to further the education of teachers in 
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service is through definite courses offered by 
institutions of higher learning, or by oppor- 
tunities for discussion provided by the school 
system itself. Here also the procedure has 
been markedly improved in recent years 
through the gradual substitution of a pro- 
gram of participation for the former policy 
of attempted indoctrination. 

In general, neither the supervisory pro- 
gram nor the courses for teachers in service 
have sufficiently recognized the cultural or 
personal phase of the problem. Too often 
there seems to be the assumption that a 
teacher who comes into the service after 
having met the required standards of the 
pre-service educational program needs to 
grow, throughout the rest of her educa- 
tional development, along professional lines 
only. Put in this form, there is no one who 
would express agreement with this conclu- 
sion, but it is too often implied by our gen- 
eral practice in the field of in-service teacher 
education. 


Importance of Aesthetic Experiences 


The relation of aesthetic experiences to 
the development of personality has been 
too little recognized in practice. Even in 
theory it is only in recent years that the 
fundamental significance of emotional ex- 
perience in the cultural development of the 
individual has come into its own. Nearly 
eighty years ago Herbert Spencer told us 
that ‘Accomplishments, the fine arts, belles- 
lettres, and all those things which, as we 
say, constitute the efflorescence of civi- 
lization, should be wholly subordinate 
to that knowledge and discipline in which 
civilization rests. As they occupy the lei- 
sure part of life, so should they occupy the 
leisure part of education.” Unfortunately 
this viewpoint dominated educational think- 
ing for many years thereafter and even to- 


day is too prevalent in educational practice. 

How a man feels is of more importance 
than what he knows. It is chiefly his emo- 
tional states which determine his decisions, 
his specific conduct, and his courses of ac- 
tion. Since living and learning and education 
have come to be recognized as practically 
synonymous terms, there is no longer any 
justification for the general neglect of the 
emotional phase of the educative process. 

In our emotional life a large part is played 
by aesthetic experiences. From the point of 
view of education it is likely that emotional 
satisfactions resulting from such experiences 
can be fitted into our program of thinking, 
into our intellectual life, more easily than 
other forms of emotional reaction. The tam- 
ing of violent responses, the analysis and re- 
moval of the causes of fear complexes, the 
treatment of inferiority attitudes—all these, 
while essential elements personality 
growth, are perhaps more closely associated 
with the problem of mental hygiene than 
with the educational program as that term is 
usually understood. Aesthetic appreciations, 
on the other hand, are basic in their impli- 
cations for poise, wholesomeness of outlook, 
and sense of proportion. No plan of educa- 
tional procedures, either for pupils or for 
teachers, can be considered complete that 
does not take into full consideration this 
element. 


More Effective Teaching 


As has already been indicated, the teacher 
is effective as a teacher to the extent that she 
is effective as a person. Adequate living must 
make full provision for the satisfaction of 
emotional needs, It is through the operation 
of fundamental aesthetic impulses that the 
arts have come into being. The sense of 
beauty represents a craving which each gen- 
eration has sought to satisfy in its own fash- 
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ion. The evolution of music, the history of 
painting and sculpture, the development of 
literature, are all aspects of this same basic 
need. Spencer was entirely wrong when he 
assumed that these aspects of life are second- 
ary. They are primary, and constitute a real 
measure of human adequacy. 

There is a close relation between the 
growth of aesthetic tastes and the develop- 
ment of moral character. The beautiful and 
the good are similar in essence. The arts are 
civilizing. The teacher in whose living they 
do not loom large cannot exert those subtle 
but vital influences which constitute her 
most important contribution. The teacher 
who senses the beautiful, like the teacher 
who lives the good life, does not need to de- 
pend exclusively upon the mastery of the 
technical processes of imparting aesthetic 
impulses or exerting a moral influence. 
These things she will do despite herself if 
personally she is alive and constantly grow- 
ing in aesthetic sensitiveness and essential 
goodness. The method is that of contagion, 
and techniques as such take secondary rank. 


Bearing on Teacher Selection 

This point of view has important impli- 
cations in the matter of teacher selection. 
Teacher recruitment should become a prob- 
lem not at the time of teacher appointment 
but at the time of entrance into the educa- 
tional institution in which she will receive 
her pre-service teacher education. We have 
been guided too much by mere scholastic 
standards in formulating our entrance re- 
quirements. Important as these standards 
are, it is easier to make up later for lack in 
academic achievement than for a short- 
coming in the capacity of emotional sensitiv- 
ity or aesthetic discrimination. 

The specific fields of aesthetic activity are 
various and selection among them must 
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necessarily depend upon individual tem- 
peraments and preferences. Few of us find 
equal appeal among the various fine arts. 
Every teacher owes it to herself, however, 
to analyze her own tastes with the definite 
purpose of cultivating continuously some 
one line of aesthetic interest. With one it 
may be the theatre, with another the con- 
cert, with a third the plastic arts, with a 
fourth poetry, and so on. So closely inter- 
related are these fields that almost inevi- 
tably a special activity in one area will lead 
to the development of interests in other 
fields. On the pupil level this relationship 
has long been recognized and integrated 
programs in the arts have developed in 
many school systems. 


Three Phases of Aesthetic Activity 


Aesthetic activity has three distinct 
phases. The first and simplest is that of ap- 
preciation. By this is meant an emotional 
responsiveness, the kind of thing that re- 
sults in profound aesthetic satisfaction in the 
presence of a beautiful building, an inspiring 
painting, a Beethoven symphony, a colorful 
sunset, a starry sky, or a Masefield sonnet. 
The suggestion that teachers owe it to 
themselves to satisfy these needs does not 
constitute in any sense a difficult require- 
ment. Would that all prescriptions might 
be as pleasant as this! 

The second aspect of the aesthetic process 
is that of understanding art processes suffi- 
ciently to bring an intellectual element into 
the aesthetic experience. It is easy to over- 
emphasize this aspect. Indeed, many so- 
called courses in appreciation have failed 
of effect because emotional response has 
been lost in the mass of factual information 
which has been brought into the situation. 
We do not need to know the date of Brahm’s 
birth in order to feel to the full the spirit of 
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his Fourth Symphony. Nor is it essential 
that principles of artistic composition be 
studied in order to insure an appreciation 
of the Sistine Madonna. Within reasonable 
limits, however, information about a work 
of art contributes to our enjoyment of it and 
places that enjoyment above the level of 
merely sensuous response. 

' There is a third aspect of experience in 
the arts which is regarded by many as par- 
ticularly essential to the aesthetic develop- 
ment of the individual. This is the creative 
phase. There can be no question of the fact 
that expression intensifies our enjoyment 
and understanding of any art. This does not 
imply that appreciation demands a high de- 
gree of technical skill. The lover of Wagner 
who experiences an emotional thrill as he 
picks out with one finger on the piano a 
motif which moved him at last night’s con- 
cert does not need the technical skill of an 
expert pianist to insure his appreciation of 
what he has heard. The crafts, such as wood 
carving, metal work, and the like, offer aes- 
thetic satisfactions even though the workers’ 
skills may not result in art products which 
might find a market. Creative expression, 
on however low a level, is an important ele- 
ment in aesthetic education. In this connec- 
tion, a word of caution should be uttered as 
to the possibility of exaggerating this aspect 
of the situation. Surely the enjoyment of 
Paradise Lost, or the Parthenon, or the Mat- 
terhorn does not imply the ability to versify, 
the skill of a builder, or the divine power 
which alone can create a mountain peak. 


Teacher Education a Broad Term 


Last August the Commission on Teacher 
Education called a two weeks’conference in 
Bennington, Vermont, for the discussion of 
a program for developing plans for con- 
tinuous teacher growth. Thirty-four insti- 


tutions and school systems were represented, 
and the group of delegates chose what they 
regarded as the most vital elements in the 
problem for group discussion. It is interest- 
ing to note that among the topics chosen 
was the relation of the arts to a program of 
teacher education, both on the pre-service 
and in-service levels. 

One of the serious criticisms of the term 
“teacher education” was expressed in the in- 
quiry as to whether the need for progressive 
development in the educational personnel is 
confined to the teacher group. Does it not 
pertain equally to supervisors and adminis- 
trators? This objection was removed when 
the explanation was advanced that the term 
“teacher” was used in this connection in its 
widest connotation and includes all persons 
engaged in educational service. It is impor- 
tant, however, that this fact be kept con- 
stantly in mind. Too often the needs of 
teachers are stressed without reference to 
the corresponding needs of those entrusted 
with the responsibility of educational leader- 
ship. What is required of the teacher is in- 
evitably required to an even larger degree 
of those to whom she must look for guidance. 
And just as the teacher’s effectiveness with 
children is essentially the expression of her 
influence, partly conscious and partly un- 
conscious, so the effectiveness of the leader- 
ship offered by school officials is chiefly de- 
termined by the kind of persons they are. 
The day has long since passed when the 
school administrator or supervisor may be 
considered competent if he lacks any of the 
essential qualities expected of the classroom 
teacher. What has been said regarding the 
emotional life and aesthetic tastes of the class 
teacher in relation to the effective consum- 
mation of her work is true in even larger 
degree of those to whom is entrusted the 
responsible task of educational leadership. 
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A PRINCIPAL’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GROWTH . 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE h 
r 
BY 
GRACE ROTZEL ‘ 
PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL IN ROSE VALLEY, MOYLAN, PENNSYLVANIA : 
lc 
The School in Rose Valley is an unusual illustration of a community project which owes its y 
undoubted success to the fact that it was not only started as a codperative venture, but under d 
Miss Rotzel’s leadership has kept its coéperative spirit through the ten years of its history. a 
Started in 1929 by a group of young parents, in a small house in an orchard belonging to one 
of them, it now occupies a comfortable modern school building, erected by the children and 
parents themselves. Two architects, plumbing and heating experts, and several engineers 
among the parents supplied technical knowledge and supervision but every family had a th 
share in the job, from digging the first shovelful of earth to painting the last window frame. cl 
Consistency in the application of democratic principles has characterized the school from in 
its beginning in the relations of parents, faculty, and children. However, in writing of the of 
contributions a principal can make to teacher growth and development, Miss Rotzel presents ne 
ideas which hold good in any type of school. th 
sh 
| pl 
A THOUGH we live under a democratic — hi 
form of government, a good deal of Principals Should Make Teacher 
‘ Growth Possible pli 
our thinking is in terms of autocracy. This “a 
is true even in schools, which should repre- The principal's job is to see that the laws elie 
sent the most advanced thought of any _ of learning have a chance to operate on the fai 
community. However, wherever educa- adults as well as on the children. Whether ex 
tional research is going on, whether in an _ the form of his organization is autocratic or i. 
autocratic or a democratic environment, democratic, the one thing he can be sure of, 
the same results are found. One of the im- _ if it is growing, is that there must be change, I 
portant findings concerns the relative value for any group of people, no matter what 
of responsibility in the learning process. framework happens to hold them together, ‘il 
Permitting the learner to take responsibility is bound to develop on many sides. There is ha 
up to the limit of capacity is a significant movement first in one direction, then in an- 4 
factor in education. If this is true of chil- other. The important thing is that the the 
dren, it is just as true of adults. And al- interests are focused so that the individual _ 
though everybody would like authority to drives will lead to some common end. In ii 
fall back upon in time of stress, someone to general this means, if the teachers as well as ae 
make decisions for him, it is rather a uni- — the children are to be given the opportuni- iis 
versal experience that the time of greatest _ ties for learning, that they will accept re- aie 
development is the time when one is put on _ sponsibilities for themselves, that there will én 
one’s own and has to develop the power be real democracy in spirit. It means that ial 
from within oneself. there must be proper balance of independ- ee 
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ence and shared activity if children are to 
have the companionship of adults who 
really understand the learning process from 
daily experience of their own. This spirit 
and growth can be attained under almost 
any form of government, but it is only 
logical to expect that continuous growth 
in this direction will eventually end in a 
democratic form that will reflect the 
spirit. 


Principals Should Share and Lead 


It is often easy for teachers to look at 
their own jobs with that zest and enthusiasm 
characteristic of the artist, but correspond- 
ingly hard to understand the creative urges 
of others. Then it is that the principal 
needs to demonstrate that he understands 
the meaning of shared activity. He must 
share the teacher’s vision, interpret and ex- 
plain, insist that everyone work together, be 
himself a member of the group in forming 
plans and policies. At other times he must be 
willing to take independent action and take 
the consequences, whether it is a success or 
failure. In other words, he must have daily 
experience with the learning process, if he is 
to understand its working with others. 


Experiences of Rose Valley School 

This is a comparatively easy job if the 
school is new and the needs are great. It is 
fun to work on something big. The School 
in Rose Valley, for example, was founded in 
the country and therefore needed a curricu- 
lum that used the country. In the beginning 
years someone had a vision of a science lab- 
oratory, manned by a scientist, somewhere 
on the school grounds, to whom the children 
could go with their questions about soil, 
water, plants, and animals. In those years 
such a laboratory seemed completely out of 
reach. It was better so. The idea took root, 


and each teacher began to make of her room 


a little laboratory and to study for herself 


the immediate environment of orchard and 


stream. The complete unanimity of the staff 


on that idea and the drive arising from con- 
certed action resulted eventually in a science 
laboratory manned by a scientist. It is not 


an expensive laboratory, as that is still out of 


the question, but the challenge of having to 
provide homemade equipment has been 
valuable to everyone concerned. 


Its Experience with Student Teachers 

The principal does not need to have all 
the visions. He does need to be alive to 
others’ visions and to focus the attention of 
the group on them. Usually that is all that 
is necessary. For example, again from Rose 
Valley, the school faced a problem when the 
first student teachers began to come for 
training. Everyone was already handling a 
full-time job and there seemed to be no 
time for extras. But here were girls asking to 
be trained. Gradually the group worked out 
a plan. It has been organized so that every 
teacher has a part. Each teacher is responsi- 
ble for giving the students an introduction 
to the special subjects he teaches or to the 
special age level with which he is most fa- 
miliar. One teacher organizes and manages 
the course, which has gradually expanded to 
take in parents as well as students. The de- 


mands of this course, as well as the need of 


educating the parent body about school 
procedures, has resulted in a series of bulle- 
tins on such topics as Learning to Read, 
Aims and Policies of the School, The Sci- 
ence Curriculum in the Elementary School, 
Block Building, and the like. These lectures 
and bulletins express the results of records 
and observations over a period of years. 
They are not final because they represent 
growth. 
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Its Discussion Groups 


Another activity which grew out of the 
staff's awareness of their need for consulta- 
tion with those outside the limits of one 
school is the organization of a series of dis- 
cussions in which people with a wide variety 
of backgrounds and points of view can get 
together. The first of these was on The Ap- 
proach to Dramatics, discussed by teachers 
from elementary and high schools, both pub- 
lic and private. The second was on What 
Scientific Concepts Should Be Given in the 
Elementary School, and to this not only 
science teachers from elementary school 
through college contributed but also repre- 
sentatives of several branches of science out- 
side the teaching profession. There are to be 
others on Creative Writing, on Art, on the 
Contribution of the Thirty High Schools, 
and the like. The urge to think with some- 
one and talk it out takes this form this year. 
Another year it will take another form. 


Teachers’ Hobbies and Professional 
Contacts 


In addition to talk which is mental exer- 
cise, teachers should pursue some interests 
not directly related to their daily work. 
They should be encouraged to follow hob- 
bies, be they chicken raising or working for 
mosquito control in their communities. 


Most public schools now offer evening adult 
education in a great many different pursuits. 
It is not important that the teachers follow 
their hobbies on the school grounds. It is 
probably good for them to seek their diver- 
sion elsewhere. But it is good for the school 
to be used as a social center and for it to offer 
as much as possible to the community. It is 
the principal’s responsibility that the teach- 
ers become aware of the community, that 
they early make themselves familiar with its 
potentialities not only in the education of 
children but to themselves personally. 

Professional contacts should be provided. 
There must be time for visiting other 
schools, for attending professional confer- 
ences, for arranging group conferences with 
teachers in the vicinity. Teachers should be 
encouraged to ally themselves with organ- 
izations that represent larger groups, such as 
the American Federation of Teachers and 
the Progressive Education Association. 

A principal’s prime responsibility is to in- 
sure the mental health of the children. He 
can do that only by insuring that the adults 
in daily contact with children have oppor- 
tunities for mental, social, and physical de- 
velopment. If the adults are mentally eager, 
physically sound, and emotionally well ad- 
justed, to paraphrase the words of Marietta 
Johnson, the children are reasonably sure of 
being adequately educated. 
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NOTES ON BECOMING A TEACHER 


BY 


ELIZABETH GORDON GEASLAND 


MIQUON SCHOOL, MIQUON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Since her graduation from the Co-Operative School for Teachers at 69 Bank Street, New 
- York, Mrs. Geasland has been teaching at the Miquon School, Miquon, Pennsylvania, a 
progressive private school in the country, not far from Philadelphia. All young teachers 
struggling to find themselves in their jobs will be grateful for the frankness and simplicity 


with which she not only reveals her fears but tells us how she met them. This is a picture of 


the “growth and development” of a teacher which is all the more convincing because so con- 


cisely told. 


WAS a student teacher. In the room were 
busy, happy children, building, painting, 
laughing, talking. Suddenly blocks were 
thrown; the teacher said something, “What 
high buildings, how many floors in yours?” 
Her voice was unstrained and pleasant, and 
above all magic; busy serenity returned to 
the room and the teacher left for a moment. 
Again blocks were weapons for settling a dis- 
agreement. What should I do? Oh, I know. 
“How high is your building, Jimmy? Why 
don’t you finish it?” Perhaps he didn’t hear, 
or didn’t I say it just the way the teacher 
did? I thought I did, with the same inflec- 
tion of voice. Fortunately the door opened, 
the teacher said, “Jimmy, will you get the 
tomato juice, please?” Again magic—how 
did she always know what to say? I asked 
her why I had failed, because how could I 
ever be a teacher if children paid no atten- 
tion to me? She said, “Well, you see, four- 
year-olds are like this; and besides Jimmy 
and I have talked about high buildings be- 
fore and about throwing blocks. You’re new 
in the room, too.”’ So there was more to it 
than words, I thought. 
My training for becoming a teacher was 
being with children, helping the teacher, 


participating more and more as an assistant 
and occasionally taking her place. There 
were classes, too, where the curriculum was 
explained, not in terms of what to do at nine 
o'clock or ten o'clock, what story to read, 
game to play, or words to say. But what 
children are like, the characteristics of each 
age, what a four-year-old is and what he 
needs in order to adjust to his environ- 
ment, to develop and grow into a five-year- 
old. And also what makes the four-year-old 
the way he is. So I learned to think dif- 
ferently about both children and curricu- 
lum, and this was the basis on which my be- 
coming a teacher was built. 


My First Group 


Fortunately this gave me no ready pro- 
gram to fit down over my first group of 
five-year-olds, because it would not have 
fitted. We were in the country, the children 
had had different experiences, and the whole 
situation was different from the city school 
where I was a student teacher. But still they 
were five-year-olds and having seen many 
children of that age, and having also learned 
how revealing of their thoughts are their 
buildings, drawings, and play, I soon had a 
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flexible program based on the age level and 
background of this particular group. 


Problems of Detail 


However, there were many unprepared- 
for events and difficulties in this first year of 
teaching. There were all the details which 
are actually such a small part of teaching 
that they had always passed unnoticed from 
the student point of view. Until they were 
solved, which was sooner than I had thought 
possible, they were like so many thorns in 
my path. How to take notes and teach- 
is it wet enough for rubbers—how long a 
rest—where to keep the paint—each in it- 
self was unimportant but to have the ques- 


tions in my mind was a constant disturbance. 


My Work with Parents 

Then there were the parents! They had 
never seemed such questioning people be- 
fore, or so blissfully unaware of the advan- 
tage of this kind of school day! Although 
deep down I knew why and how to teach 
that way, words came haltingly as to why, 
for instance, blocks should be used at five as 
well as at three and four. Putting reasons for 
all these things into words became easier; 
but as for parents’ meetings, I was scared to 
death! This, too, through work and practice 
I finally managed to make only a minor 
problem and to achieve some results. I still 
feel that the most difficult part of teaching, 
and the part I was least prepared for, is how 
to work with the parents so that the home 
and the school really work together toward 
understanding the child and toward satis- 
fying all his needs, not just co6perating on 
such a specific problem as a so-called “eating 
problem.” 


Meeting New Problems Alone 


Of course there was no teacher-in-charge 
now to turn to for answers as to “what does 
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this mean” and “what shall I do?” For ex- 
ample, outbursts of sex play, or “I hate the 
teacher,” or running away, always seemed to 
me to occur for the first time in any five- 
year-old group in my first year of teaching. 
But other members of the school staff, notes 
from my training courses and practise work 
and books all reassured me and gave me the 
necessary wider perspective. As for the fun of 
actually having my own group, it was worth 
anything. In chatting with another teacher 
recently we were both amused to recall out 
critical attitude toward teachers when we 
were students and first teaching. Every 
teacher did a great deal that was wrong— 
just plain wrong in our minds because we 
would not have done it the same way. I be- 
lieve we gained courage and assurance by 
such scathing criticism. And gradually we 
found ourselves recognizing that there must 
be different methods of teaching, and ex- 
pecting as much variety in teaching as in 
personalities. Visits are really far more help- 
ful to me now; I come away with positive 
suggestions for my own work. 


School’s Attitude Toward Mistakes 


Suddenly to be a member of the school 
staff—younger, less experienced than other 
members—was an unprepared-for situation. 
It was stimulating and challenging, although 
sometimes it seemed to me I sounded like a 
mere child, so new was school administra- 
tion, and especially problems out of my own 
age range. My particular school is extremely 
tolerant and helpful toward new teachers 
*(and old), since it feels that not only is 
the children’s growth important but also 
the development of the teachers. So my 
mistakes could be those of a growing, 
learning person, not necessarily those of a 
poor teacher. This of course was a very 
great help. 
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My Personal Development 


At training school I heard a lot about, “To 
be a good teacher you should develop your- 
self as a person, be active in your com- 
munity ; don’t just teach all day, eat dinner, 
go to bed.” “Good teaching is always the 
result of your personality.” But at first 
teaching absorbed my every moment. I was 
always thinking, planning, preparing or 
teaching, day and night, day and night. 
Then slowly things did take their place and 
my mind could dwell on other matters. I 
remembered the art courses I had taken as a 
student, the classes in which we painted, 
danced, and dramatized. How stimulating 
they were! And how eye-opening were our 
discussions of social, political, and economic 
problems. So with those as my original 
starter, I’m trying it out, emerging more and 
more into the big tense world away from the 
shelter of home and school, into the arts and 
politics. I wonder how my personality is by 
now? Anyway, it’s more fun. 


Growth of Teacher-Child 
Relationship 


As for the earlier question raised about the 
magic teacher, the tables are turned now and 
I as a teacher attempt to answer the same 


question from other students. And of course 
there is no answer. At first | was surprised 
how little magic I did have. I had long since 
learned that control did not depend on 
words alone, but only by being the teacher 
did I feel my way, at first most clumsily, to 
being to the group that necessary force that 
makes it possible for five-year-olds to live 
together as a group in constructive, happy 
activity for a school day. It’s not all equip- 
ment, routine, curriculum; it’s the teacher, 
too. This quality didn’t magically appear 
when I became fhe teacher, as I had hoped, 
although the children’s reaction to me as 
a teacher was quite different from when I 
was a student, for they readily recognize the 
person in charge and accept her. With this 
as a start, I gained more confidence, more 
understanding of the children, until I felt 
that teacher-child relationship which | had 
often observed and longed for from the side 
lines as a student. Although I feel confident 
and at ease in working with the children, 
there are still uncertain moments and difh- 
culties badly handled. But I have heard that 
even the best teachers after years of experi- 
ence confess this, too. As for me, I am sure 
that the constant challenge of unsolved 
problems and of completely new ones is 


one of the most fascinating parts of teaching, 
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BEGINNING SCHOOL 


BY 


JULIA WADE ABBOT 


DIRECTOR OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Julia Wade Abbot has devoted most of her life to living with little children and working for 
them. As kindergarten teacher in Speyer School in New York, as Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens in Minneapolis, and now as Director of Kindergarten Education in Philadelphia, she 
has managed always to be in close enough contact with actual classrooms so that today’s 
children are very real people to her, as she so delightfully shows us in this article. 


EGINNING school is an important 
step in the process of growing up. The 
ease with which the child makes the adjust- 
ment from the intimate life of the family to 
the institutional life of the school depends 
upon the kind of home he comes from and 
the kind of school he enters. The kind of 
school he enters will vary all the way from 
the small group in the nursery school to the 
group of fifty “‘1A’s” in a formal first grade. 
The wide range in family situations is not so 
much a matter of economic or cultural back- 
ground as of the measure of understanding 
which the child has received from adults in 
the preschool years. 

What does the first school experience mean 
to the young child? The child is born a 
stranger in a strange world. During the first 
years of life he has been learning ways of 
reacting to people and things. As he leaves 
the shelter of the home for the more com- 
plex society of the school, he will need to 
find new ways of behaving. But he can fit 
into the new situation only on the basis of 
what he has learned in the preschool years. 

To the child, the first teacher seems 
something like a mother, but children show 
by their naive questions that they are trying 
to classify this new type of person. Like the 
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piano, “Teacher” is always in the school- 
room when you enter and she is always there 
when you leave. Marjorie asks, “Do you 
have three children?” A negative response 
calls forth, “Do you have five children?” 
How puzzling to find that this grown lady 
has no children! “Do you have a father and 
a mother?” Assured on this point, the ques- 
tion follows, “Do you sleep upstairs?”’ 


Child’s New Relationships 


The teacher’s problem is how to take the 
place of the mother and yet develop a new 
relationship with the child which will grow 
out of the group situation. Bonds must be 
established with each child in the group on 
the basis of his needs. The sharing of the 
teacher with other members of the group 
means that the child’s relationship with the 
teacher will be more impersonal than his re- 
lationship with his mother. It is a natural 
result of the school situation and can there- 
fore be accepted by the child. This new re- 
lationship with the teacher is an enriching 
experience, but it is only a part of the new 
experience of being a member of the school 
group. Every child longs for the companion- 
ship of other children although he may not 
know how to join in group activities. 
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Children Who Do Not Make Friends 


There are children who do not know how 
to make friends. The child who is withdrawn 
may cling to the teacher and reject the 
children. The teacher gives the child se- 
curity by the warmth of her response but is 
ever on the alert to help the child find a 


' friend in the group. Through this friend- 


ship he loses his dependence upon the 
teacher. The first response may be to an- 
other child, as was the case with Annie, a 
little Chinese girl. Annie stayed in the cor- 
ner by the door of the kindergarten room 
for a week. She did not cry or show any emo- 
tion except that she stubbornly refused to 
remove her sweater. Claribel, a gay, spon- 
taneous little colored girl, was painting at 
the easel. The teacher tried the experiment 
of moving the easel over where Annie was 
stolidly sitting. The abandon with which 
Claribel was splashing on the color, the 
warmth of her personality, enticed Annie 
from her seat and soon the two little girls 
were chattering together in the most 
friendly fashion. This was the first step in 
Annie’s becoming a member of the group. 


The Aggressive Child 


The attitude of parents toward the child’s 
beginning school is an important factor in 
the child’s adjustment. The mother who 
feels that she is losing her baby when she 
enters him in school does not want her child 
to grow up. The father and mother who are 
growing up with the child find each step in 
his progress interesting and exciting. Be- 
ginning school holds a thrill for them as well 
as for the child. A mother may bring her 
child to school because he has been difficult 
to control. She may decide on this step with 
some fear of the consequences. If the child 
has shown rebellion, destructiveness, and 


temper tantrums, the mother feels that she 
will be disgraced if the child repeats this be- 
havior in school. And so she resorts to dire 
threats as to what will happen if the child 
doesn’t behave, hoping that fear will produce 
a passive, subdued type of behavior which 
will be pleasing to the school authorities. 

Helen’s mother had no illusions as to the 
effect of threats on her small daughter’s be- 
havior. It was with some misgivings, but 
with a sigh of relief, that she entered her in 
the kindergarten when she was four years 
old. Helen was the type that rode roughshod 
over anyone who thwarted her. She grabbed 
and pushed, kicked, and bit her way to what 
she wanted. When she could not have her 
own way, she threw herself on the floor in a 
temper tantrum. After two weeks the kin- 
dergarten teacher asked Mrs. S. to come and 
see her. Mrs. S. opened the conversation 
with, “I hope you are not going to tell me all 
the bad things Helen has been doing.” In re- 
sponse ta the teacher’s sympathetic atti- 
tude, Mrs. S. talked about the home sit- 
uation. The family included an indulgent 
grandmother who gave in to Helen’s whims, 
and an uncle and aunt who alternately 
laughed at her, thought her cute and funny, 
or punished her when she irritated them. 
Helen’s mother hoped that in the kinder- 
garten she would “learn to be good.” 

The teacher realized that what Helen 
needed was firm, consistent treatment. No 
one was to give in to Helen, and the chil- 
dren accepted this policy and began to put 
Helen in her place. The teacher never inter- 
fered in the fights or arguments unless there 
was a real danger of bodily harm. Helen be- 
gan to be less aggressive but her behavior 
had alienated the children and they shut 
her out of their group play. After the more 
aggressive behavior had begun to disappear, 
Helen asserted herself by wanting to be the 
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one chosen for putting materials away, for 
feeding the goldfish, for being “‘it” in the 
games. But she met her match in Rhoda 
who stood up to her but never had any diffi- 
culty with any other children in the kinder- 
garten. She knew the treatment that Helen 
needed and would not let her be boss. 

Matters came to a climax one day when 
Helen resented the teacher’s control and 
tried to bite her— muttering, “You meanold 
teacher.” The teacher showed no surprise or 
resentment but kept Helen after the other 
children had gone so that she might talk to 
her quietly. When the aunt came into the 
room and discovered Helen in tears, she 
showed some understanding of the situation. 
She said Helen had been rather on edge re- 
cently and had been spanked a number of 
times. This gave the teacher an opportunity 
to talk with the aunt about better ways of 
handling the situation. Helen said good-by 
in a cheerful, friendly manner and departed 
as if nothing had happened. But the next 
day a distressed mother came to school ask- 
ing if Helen could be taken back into the 
class. Helen had given her mother her own 
version of the affair. The teacher assured the 
mother that every day was a new day and 
yesterday’s behavior was always forgotten. 
After this episode Helen seemed a different 
child and began to be accepted by the group. 
For example, one day she went to the drink- 
ing fountain and was startled and provoked 
when the water squirted up into her face. 
She came over to the teacher and the chil- 
dren burst into laughter at her funny ap- 
pearance. At first she glowered and then her 
expression changed and she joined in the 
laughter of the group. 

In five months Helen’s behavior was so 
changed that four-year-old Jimmy remarked 
one day, “Her was a bad girl when she came 
to kindergarten; now her is a good girl.” 
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The Child Who Lacks Affection 


The child who has come from an institu- 
tion where he has had no affection and where 
he has had no possessions of his own has 
great difficulty in fitting into the life of the 
school. Sam fought his way to possession of 
toys, blocks, and picture books. The most 
effective method of getting his own way was 
to grab his victim by the hair and pull and 
pull until the hair came out or the desired 
object was relinquished. The teacher knew 
that what Sam needed was not punishment 
but understanding; that before he could ac- 
cept others, he must find himself. He must 
be eased into the group life of the school. 
She fenced off a corner of the kindergarten 
room with blocks. Inside this enclosure she 
put the most delectable toys, books, and 
work material that a child would love. Then 
she said to the group, ““This is Sam’s little 
room and he can play with all these things 
while he is in school. None of you can go 
into his room unless he invites you.” The 
assumption that the children were shut out 
instead of Sam being shut in had the desired 
effect. For two weeks he played there hap- 
pily by himself. The third week he invited 
Joe to join him and Joe was quite elated at 
the honor. And then the bars were down, 
and Sam voluntarily joined in group activ- 
ities with no return of his aggressive be- 
havior. 


The Withdrawn Child 


The withdrawn child does not awaken the 
opposition of the group and does not create 
problems in discipline. But it is important 
for the teacher to realize that from a mental 
hygiene point of view the aloof type of be- 
havior is more serious than aggressive be- 
havior in terms of normal development. 
There is the child who has had no contact 
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with the world outside the narrow confines 
of his home. He is shy asa little wild creature 
in the first weeks of school. He does not cry, 
he does not protest, but stays in one corner 
by the door, refusing even to sit down in the 
kindergarten chair left invitingly near. It 
is as if the slightest concession on his part 
would involve him in this new order which 
‘strikes such terror to his soul. The appeal of 
some attractive material may break down his 
opposition and he will work contentedly by 
himself. The friendly overtures of the chil- 
dren will in time result in his joining in the 
work and play of the group. 


The Child Afraid of Failure 


Occasionally there is a child who shows 
no natural curiosity toward experimenting 
with materials, the child who feels that he 
must obtain a perfect result and who is 
afraid of failure. Peter was such a child and 
would have been considered ideal in a formal 
classroom. He sat very still, obeyed 
promptly, and made no friends. The only 
material he would use was a neat little 
crayon set which he brought from home. 
The teacher asked him to help a group of 
boys put the blocks away, hoping he would 
become interested in the group. Peter was 
bending over the block chest when Billy 
arrived with a load of blocks. Billy, a much 
smaller boy than Peter, seemed to feel that 
he was different and greeted him with, “I 
bet I can beat you up,” which sent Peter 
hurrying back to his chair. Peter’s father 
and mother were anxious to know how he 
was getting on in school. They were sur- 
prised to learn that he did not play with the 
other children as he played so nicely with 
his little sister at home. Both parents of- 
fered suggestions for helping Peter take his 
place in the group. The father suggested 
that Peter invite some of the vigorous boys 


to come and play with him. The mother felt 
that she had been too exacting in her de- 
mands and decided to overlook some of 
Peter’s small delinquencies. She also decided 
to let Peter go to and from school alone. 
Several months later Peter’s mother com- 
mented on his changed behavior, taking real 
satisfaction in his boisterousness. In school 
Peter began to stand up to the boys when 
they tried to dominate him. In this assertion 
he gained the respect of his peers and be- 
came a member of the group. 


The Child Who Needs Expert Care 


In many instances classroom procedure is 
enough, but there are some children whose 
difficulties are so serious that they require 
the help of guidance experts. The role of the 
counselor in helping both the mother and 
teacher to understand the child and to bear 
the strain of his behavior plays an important 
part in the child’s adjustment. Patient, firm, 
consistent treatment has helped many a 
child make a successful beginning in school 
life. The informal program of the kinder- 
garten and the lack of emphasis on definite 
results in terms of subject matter leave the 
child free to express his feelings. His be- 
havior reveals his emotional needs, which is 
the first step in helping him adjust to the 
group life of the school. The child finds his 
happiness in the companionship of other 
children and in activity which to him is 
worth while. He places his trust in the adult 
who has a wholesome interest in all that 
interests him. Satisfaction and security at 
each stage in his development will insure his 
success as he experiences the increasing com- 
plexity of group life. One child expressed 
this to her mother after her first day of 
school, “Now I have found something I can 
be happy at until I’m married.” 
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THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


BY 


PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, PH.D. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, PHILADELPHIA CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


Dr. Blanchard has been the psychologist of the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic since its 
organization. She is well known for her early writing on adolescence and for the two books on 
which she collaborated with Dr. Ernest Groves: Introduction to Mental Hygiene and Readings 
in Mental Hygiene. Dr. Blanchard also has made valuable contributions to the better under- 
standing of reading difficulties of children through papers published in Mental Hygiene and 
in The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. She has been good enough to condense for us a 
paper read in May, 1939, at the monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Pediatric Society. 


ha THE early days of testing, it was be- 
lieved that the I.Q. obtained from a sin- 
gle test could give us not only a diagnosis 
but also a prognosis of the child’s capacity 
for mental growth. Sometimes plans for a 
child’s whole educational future were out- 
lined after he had been tested only once, 
perhaps at an early age. 


Variation in Successive I.Q.’s 


Research studies of groups of children 
who were tested and retested did not con- 
firm the assumption that the I.Q. will al- 
most always remain constant and stable 
through the later years of the child’s life. 
Indeed, many of these studies indicate that 
while in about half of the cases the I.Q. on 
successive tests (old Stanford-Binet) will not 
vary by more than five points in either 
direction, in the remaining half of the cases 
the variation will be greater than five points, 
and in slightly more than four per cent 
of the cases there will be a change of 20 or 
more points in I.Q. on a second test as com- 
pared to the first test. In studies reporting 
similar data when group tests were used, 
the constancy of the I.Q. is even less and a 
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greater variation appears between I.Q.’s on 
first and second testings. 

There is evidence that the I.Q. tends to 
be less constant if the children are first 
tested below the age of six years than if 
they are above six when first tested. In one 
group of more than 400 children, only 4.3 
per cent of those first tested when over six 
years of age varied by more than 20 points 
in I.Q. on the second test as compared with 
the first test, while of those first tested under 
six years of age, 19 per cent varied by 20 or 
more points in I.Q. upon a second testing. 

There is even less stability of test ratings 
for very young children. For example, one 
study reports results for 436 children first 
tested between the ages of three months and 
four years, then retested from one to two 
years later. Although the test ratings re- 
mained constant for about half of the chil- 
dren, there was greater variation between 
the two tests for those children who had been 
first tested under two years of age than for 
those first tested between the ages of two 
and four, and 30 per cent of all the children 
did better on the second test, while only 
17 per cent rated lower on the second test. 
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Reasons for Variation 


That the greatest inconstancy of test rat- 
ings appears in the testing of preschool age 
children and that test results at a very 
young age are much more likely to under- 
rate than to overrate the child’s real capaci- 
ties, is quite understandable. It is difficult to 
" secure as good codperation on the tests from 
young children as ordinarily can be ex- 
pected from children of school age. Young 
children are very apt to be either timid and 
shy or exceedingly negativistic, and their 
negativistic reactions are especially likely 
to invalidate test results. In a group of 277 
preschool age children, negativistic reac- 
tions to tests were prominent between the 
ages of two-and-a-half and four years, reach- 
ing a peak around the age of three, and the 
children who were negativistic and resistive 
made a lower mean rating on their tests 
than those who were less negativistic. 

In many instances, the young child may be 
so extremely negativistic that any reason- 
ably reliable test results are impossible to 
secure. For example, take the case of a 
child first tested at the clinic when he was 
three years old. He was then resistive and 
negativistic, threw the test materials around 
the room or tried to break them, and it was 
difficult to secure any coéperative response 
from him. He received an I.Q. of 70 on the 
Kuhlmann-Binet but this I.Q. could not be 
accepted as evidence of mental retardation, 
since the boy’s responses indicated that it 
was resistance and poor coéperation, rather 
than lack of intelligence, that was responsi- 
ble for his obtaining this low rating. 

Although the boy’s mother complained 
that his behavior at home was as destruc- 
tive, negativistic, and disobedient as his be- 
havior in the testing situation, she did not 
care to consider treatment for him at that 


time. Four years later, when the boy was 
seven years old, she brought him back to the 
clinic for treatment, and he was then re- 
tested. He worked well and coéperatively 
and made an I.Q. of 105, which was 35 points 
higher than the I.Q. of 70 obtained when he 
was tested at the age of three. 

This case demonstrates an important 
principle: It is necessary to interpret test 
results not only on the basis of the numerical 
scores but also on the basis of observations of 
the child’s responses and conversation during 
the testing interview. 


Group Tests 


Group tests have the advantage that less 
time is required to test a large number of 
children, but they also have the serious dis- 
advantage that the observations which are 
a valuable contribution when testing is 
done individually cannot be secured when 
tests are given to a group of children. 
There should be facilities to supplement 
group tests by individual testing for those 
children who rate low on the group tests. 
This is especially important when group in- 
telligence tests are of the type where chil- 
dren must read the questions, for the child 
with a reading disability inevitably rates 
lower than his intellectual ability on such 
tests, which in his case become measure- 
ments of his reading achievement rather 
than of his mental ability. 

Certain studies on the variability of the 
1.Q. arrive at the same conclusion, namely, 
that the longer the interval between test 
and retest, the greater the probability of 
variation in I.Q. Still other recent studies 
suggest that changes in I.Q. may tend to fol- 
low changes in the child’s environment 
which would make it more or less favorable 
to growth and development. In our clinic 
experience, we have seen that the emotional 
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state of the child at the time he is being 
tested may influence test results to an ex- 
tent which alters the 1.Q. rating by 10 to 
30 points in some cases. For example, one 
boy was first tested at the clinic when he was 
twelve years old and made an I.Q. of 87 on 
the old Stanford-Binet. At that time he was 
in such conflict between his fear of the other 
boys at school and his fear of the punish- 
ment which he might receive if he stayed 
away from school that he spoke of suicide. 
He was retested fourteen months later, 
when he was in a better situation and was 
not so anxious and fearful. On this second 
test he made an I.Q. of 113, which was 26 
points higher than the 1.Q. when he was 
tested in a state of emotional disturbance 
over his personal problems. 


The Role of the Tester 

The ability of the psychologist to inter- 
pret test results adequately depends in 
part upon experience in recognizing fear- 
fulness or strong resistance to the testing, 
or other disturbing emotional states which 
may prevent the child from doing his best. 
The psychologist who tests numbers of chil- 
dren each day with little advance informa- 
tion is handicapped in the interpretation of 
results. The inexperienced psychologist may 
interpret test results inadequately because 
of having to put too much dependence upon 
the numerical rating alone. Even for the 
psychologist with extensive clinical experi- 
ence, it is not always easy to judge whether 
a low 1.Q. means mental deficiency or 
whether the child is inhibited by fear or is 
refusing to answer because of anger and re- 
sistance to the testing. 


Reliability of Tests 


In devising psychological tests, the aim 
was to provide objective and reliable meth- 
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ods of measurement, independent of the sub- 
jective judgment of the person giving the 
tests. But in spite of this purpose being par- 
tially achieved, through the provision of a 
definite form for giving instructions, pre- 
senting materials, and crediting success or 
failure according to well-defined rules, such 
factors as the personality of the examiner, 
his background and experience in giving 
tests and in working with children, and skill 
in evaluating and interpreting the test re- 
sults in the light of other information about 
the child and his reactions during the test- 
ing, cannot be excluded from the testing 
situation. 

Psychologists have devoted considerable 
research to the question of the reliability 
of psychological tests, but outside of the 
psychological profession the evaluation of 
tests often seems to be largely a matter of 
personal opinion with an all-or-none atti- 
tude being assumed; that is, the results of 
tests tend to be accepted too unquestion- 
ingly by some, and by others to be consid- 
ered of little if any value. The truth prob- 
ably lies somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes, and it should be possible for the ex- 
perienced examiner to evaluate the situa- 
tion in individual testing so as to detect 
many of the cases in which there is sufficient 
question as to the reliability of the test re- 
sults to make retesting at a later time ad- 
visable before giving any diagnosis. There is 
an increasing tendency among psychologists 
today to use tests not so much to classify the 
child in some category that is expected to 
remain fixed and permanent, but rather as a 
measure of how efficiently the child’s mental 
functions are working at a given time, realiz- 
ing that as changes occur in the child or in 
his living situation, the same tests may show 
more or less efficiency of mental functioning 
at another time. 
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THE SOCIAL CASE WORK ELEMENT IN A SCHOOL 


PROGRAM FOR GUIDANCE 


BY 


EDITH M. EVERETT 


DIRECTOR, THE WHITE-WILLIAMS FOUNDATION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The White-Williams Foundation has for over twenty years been working in the field of 
guidance in the schools of Philadelphia. Founded in 1800 as the Magdalen Society, it changed 
its name and its purpose in 1917. Under Miss Anna B. Pratt, as its first Director, it was 
closely associated with the school system, using its resources to develop and advance under- 
standing and help for individual pupils, never at any time duplicating service which was al- 
ready available under the auspices of the Board of Public Education, though often supple- 
menting these services when it seemed advisable. At the present time its activities consist of 
counseling service for elementary schools, the administration of high school scholarship 


aid to able students, conducting classes for teachers and counselors, and participating in train- 


ing of school social workers. 


A= IOOL guidance program, if it is to 
be truly effective, must admittedly be 
grounded ina philosophy of education which 
considers not only the needs of all children, 
but the specific needs of each individual 
child. This philosophy, however, must go 
further than a consideration of needs; it 
must include a recognition of and respect for 
the inherent capacity of every individual, 
however young or however handicapped, 
to marshal forces within himself to meet the 
exigencies of his own life situation. The 
findings of psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis have contributed in count- 
less ways to the educator’s understanding of 
these needs and have stimulated the appli- 
cation of the results of their study to the cur- 
riculum and to classroom procedure. Social 
case work, too, has been profoundly changed 
in philosophy and practice by the same in- 
fluences. The need to develop greater skill 
for helping the individual in trouble has 
resulted in renewed conviction that the 
strongest, perhaps the only, force to be re- 


lied upon for help is the individual's own 
necessity to help himself. Teachers and social 
workers share the practical problems of 
finding ways to free and direct the use of 
this power. The pressure of necessity forced 
social work to an earlier recognition of this, 
but education is showing itself ready to ex- 
amine social work practice and the theory 
which underlies it in search of principles 
which may be applied in the implementa- 
tion of a guidance service which will reach 
all school children. 


First Essential for Guidance Program 


The first essential of such a guidance pro- 
gram is that it shall be continuous and all- 
inclusive, so far as age and grade of the child 
and responsibility of the entire school per- 
sonnel are concerned. The form and content 
will vary with the stages of development 
and achievement, but the goal remains the 
same: that of using every resource of the 
school to help each individual improve all 
his capacities for personal growth and social 
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responsibility. Each member of the school 
staff has a share in this task. Indeed, through 
home and school associations, it extends out 
into the community of the school, trying to 
insure closer understanding and more prac- 
tical coéperation between the two. This is, 
of course, important at every stage of school 
life, but perhaps most vital at the time of 
entrance to school, whether it be in nursery 
school, kindergarten, or first grade. For the 
child comes to school very much an individ- 
ual, with attitudes toward himself, his age 
group, and older people which have grown 
out of his preschool experiences. The possi- 
bilities are countless in the first years of 
school for strengthening the qualities which 
will contribute to his growth and for 
counteracting those which are hindering 
him. If he is to be strong, he must learn to 
accept and live with his fears and weaknesses. 
If he is to make wise decisions, he must learn 
to trust himself and be given the chance to 
learn from his mistakes as well as from his 
successes. The foundations are laid in the 
way his earliest school experiences are re- 
lated to what he already is. And these must 
be continually reinforced and adapted as he 
grows older and follows his normal progress 
through school and into the adult world of 
working and living. 


Specialized Resources for Guidance 


Though obviously the major responsibil- 
ity for guidance must rest with the teachers 
who come into daily contact with all pupils, 
there is need for the provision of other more 
specialized resources within the school it- 
self and in the community. School medical 
service, psychologists, social case workers 
(adequately trained visiting teachers) for 
all schools, educational and vocational coun- 
selors for Junior and Senior High Schools, 
closely associated with a Junior Employ- 
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ment service, are essential additional per- 
sonnel for a sound guidance program in a 
school system. On the administration, 
through superintendents and_ principals, 
rests the responsibility for keeping the en- 
tire program alive and well articulated. 
Utilization of the findings of the specialists 
toward provision of adequate personnel, 
toward balancing the various parts of the 
program, and toward stimulating needed 
changes in curriculum and even in class- 
room procedures, are valuable outcomes of 
the service to individual children. This im- 
plies constant interchange among all the 
groups involved, and in a large school sys- 
tem it calls for centralized organization 
through setting up various departments, 
responsibly directed and with functions 
clearly defined, and coérdinated through a 
research department. The provision for 
psychiatric service through a child guidance 
clinic in the schools, if one is not available 
in the community at large, is an essential 
element in any well-rounded program, not 
only for its use for individual children but for 
its educational value for parents and teachers. 


The Role of the Teacher 


Much has been written and said recently 
about the role of the teacher in guidance. 
The Commission on Teacher Training of the 
American Council on Education in its pro- 
gram for a five-year study of Teacher Edu- 
cation has stressed the importance not only 
of the teacher’s own personal growth but of 
provision for more emphasis on the study 
of the personality aspects of child develop- 
ment in courses for teachers in training and 
in service. Among the basic assumptions on 
which the part of the program dealing with 
the personality of the teacher is organized 
we find these: “that personality is dynamic, 
changing, varied, that it is in constant 
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process of development—; that guidance, 
learning and development cannot be sep- 
arated in the educative process; that certain 
needs such as security, belonging, success 
and sharing in coéperative endeavor are 
common to teachers and children and that 
these needs manifest themselves differently 
on all levels of development.” The report 
then goes on to list a series of questions on 
which the study will work. A paragraph is 
devoted to the nature of psychiatric service 
and raises the question, “How may schools 
which cannot provide psychiatric services 
work out effective ways of handling individ- 
ual problems?” 


The School Social Case Worker 


It is at this point that I believe that 
social case work has an important contribu- 
tion to offer in the whole process of growth 
for both teachers and children. As was indi- 
cated earlier, the fundamental reason for its 
being is society’s necessity to give help to 
people in trouble. Being in trouble, taking 
help, are vitally personal problems. Social 
workers long ago began to turn to psychia- 
try for help, first with individual cases, and 
at the same time for more understanding 
and skill for themselves in helping. Schools 
for training social workers base their cur- 
ricula on two fundamental courses: one 
which is concerned with the study of the 
development of personality, the other with 
the study of the skills for helping which 
grow out of this understanding. Other 
courses offer knowledge essential to per- 
formance, but the skills themselves derive 
from field work practice, directed and inter- 
preted through supervisory conferences and 
class discussions. And it is upon the contri- 
butions of psychiatrists and skilled therapists 
that much of the content of this training is 


founded. 


Though the social case worker in the 
school is neither a psychiatrist nor a thera- 
pist, she brings to her task an awareness of 
the problems involved in working with peo- 
ple, which she uses in her relations with 
teachers as well as with parents and children. 
And because all of her work with them is 
predicated upon recognition of them and 
active participation with them in whatever 
is planned or done, this shared responsibility 
cannot fail to be a learning experience. For, 
to quote again from the report of the 
Teacher Training Commission, “A society 
characterized by respect for the worth of the 
individual, by the sharing of people in de- 
cisions which affect them, is the best founda- 
tion to facilitate personal development.”’ 
Surely if this is true for society in general, it 
is essential in that small part of it which is 
bounded by school or classroom. 

Concern for the children who are not get- 
ting on well in school is one part of the 
teacher’s total responsibility. It is the whole 
reason for the social worker’s being there. 
She has not only a special skill in helping, 
but she also has time, which the teacher can- 
not have, for conferences with pupils and 
parents, for community contacts and for the 
keeping of more detailed records which can 
be useful not only in guiding her own work, 
but as material for staff discussion and for 
teaching purposes. One of these records, 
read recently, tells the story of a boy of 
eleven who admitted he was “dumb” but 
refused to go to the Adjustment Class be- 
cause all he wanted in life was to be a “‘pick 
and shovel man,” and what was the use of 
knowing much for that? Conferences with 
the boy and his father revealed many reasons 
for his attitude, and when these were dis- 
cussed with his teacher, she decided not to 
bring any further pressure to bear but to try 
to take him where he was, making the most 
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of the qualities in which he showed interest 
and leadership. Six months later Hugh had 
achieved his great ambition of being elected 
a member of the Safety Patrol. He went in 
to see the social worker, who had been help- 
ing him make plans to join the Boy Scouts, 
to say, “I just wanted to tell you that | 
didn’t go to that Scout meeting on Thurs- 
day. Being a Safety and everything, I think 
maybe I have enough to do just now.” 
Later, the teacher in discussing Hugh’s 
present adjustment said, “You know, you 
could put all his knowledge in a teaspoon as 
far as arithmetic, reading, and so forth are 
concerned. However, I am beginning to be- 
lieve that when a child’s ability is limited, 
the least the school can do is to help him 
become a responsible person, and perhaps 
that is more important than a school drill- 
ing into him arithmetic and spelling facts 
which he cannot connect with living ex- 
perience.” 

No one would think of assuming that the 
social worker was alone responsible for these 
evidences of change and growth in Hugh and 
his teacher, but certainly she was a contrib- 
uting factor. No classroom courses could 
have given the teacher the point of view 
which sharing in the actual experience had 
brought her. Learning through experience is 
a fundamental concept in education. It is as 


vital in the teacher’s learning about the per- 


sonality development of children as in any 
other learning situation. 


Formal Training 


Courses, however, do have their place, 
particularly if based upon actual case ma- 
terial. Lois Meredith French, a psychiatric 
social worker of long experience, has described 
the integration of such courses in a teacher- 
training institution in the October number 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CuiLp. In Phila- 
delphia, the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, which is affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, offers a series of Ex- 
tension Courses for teachers and guidance 
workers which are credited in the School of 
Education of the University. These are listed 
in the catalogue as “Attitudes and Be- 
havior,” “Social Case Work Approach for 
Teachers,” “Counseling Techniques,” 
“Growth of Children,” 
“Modern Interpretation of Intelligence 


Problems and 
Tests.” 

Neither social work, nor psychiatry, nor 
education knows a// the answers, but each, by 
virtue of its own orientation toward the 
problems of growth and development of 
the individual, has something to contribute 
toward finding some of the ways of helping 
teachers accept responsibility for their share 
in the school’s task of helping all the children 
to develop to the limit of their abilities. 
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FREDERICK H. ALLEN, M.D. 
DIRECTOR, PHILADELPHIA CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


THERAPY AND GROWTH 


CLEAR and simple formulation of the 

therapeutic process of working with 

the behavior problems of children should be 

achieved by those who undertake the re- 

sponsibility of helping parents and children. 

The following case material attempts to 
illustrate this process. 

Therapy is not an entity that is applied. 
Therefore it cannot be given, nor can it be 
thought of just as the outgrowth of a child’s 
or a parent’s activity in this experience, 
with the therapist as a bystander. We must 
view therapy as the emergent of an experi- 
ence built by two people: one who comes for 
help, and the other who takes the responsi- 
bility for making it possible to get help. 
This means that the helping process is one 
that has life and vitality because it emerges 
from a living relationship. This experience is 
full of activity through the constant inter- 
play of feeling and response. It is built 
around the turmoil of the one seeking help 
as he finds in his relationship with the 
therapist one who accepts him just as he is. 
Thus a parent can be seen not only as a 
person who has made mistakes but as one 


who has the courage to act on an impulse to 
change his situation. The keynote of the 
whole experience is provided by the thera- 
pist’s capacity to start with people where 
they are, and to be with them in strengthen- 
ing those positive capacities to gain a dif- 
ferent feeling about themselves. 

And so it is with a child who may be tan- 
gled up in struggle and fear. He finds in the 
therapist one who can help him to be as 
afraid as he feels, and not give way before it; 
one who can understand his need to be ag- 
gressive and still define limits to the way he 
tries to express that feeling; one who can be 
with him in his friendliness without en- 
veloping him. A relationship can be pro- 
vided to give reality and meaning to these 
feelings as the child moves toward a more 
livable and responsible feeling about himself. 
This growth experience for both parent and 
child is brought out in the material that 
follows. 


The following case study was prepared by 
Miss Jeanne Chorney of the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic. 
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THE CASE OF RUTH FARNUM 


— year many thousands of children 

are enrolled in our public schools. For 
the majority of these children this is their 
first time away from home and represents an 
important step in their development. They 
find themselves in a new situation involving 
new disciplines and new limitations and at 
the same time offering new stimulations and 
opportunities. How different children react 
to the school experience depends not only 
on the school setup, the curriculum, the 
skill and understanding of the teacher, but 
to a great extent on what the child himself 
brings to the school in the way of learning 
capacity, readiness to make use of his abili- 
ties, general attitudes toward other children 
and teacher, and so many other factors that 
there are almost as many ways of adjust- 
ment as there are children. 

This school adjustment is an important 
and trying time, not only for the teachers 
and children but for the parents too. Cer- 
tainly most parents want their children to 
do well at school and have a great deal at 
stake in how a child fits in with what is 
required of him. Sometimes parents look 
forward to the school as the place where a 
child will find a new balance in living and will 
give up a troublesome habit or symptom, 
and often this does happen. In some in- 
stances, however, instead of disappearing, the 
symptom persists and may become as much 
of a problem in the school as it is at home. 


Ruth’s Trouble 
What Home and School Did About It 


This is what occurred in the case of Ruth 
Farnum, a six-year-old girl who was indulg- 
ing in pronounced and persistent masturba- 
tion in the classroom. After many unsuccess- 
ful attempts on the part of the teacher to 
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help Ruth, and many discussions with the 
child’s mother, it was decided to suggest 
referral to the Child Guidance Clinic. Mrs. 
Farnum expressed some interest in trying 
the clinic, and, according to our customary 
procedure, was given an appointment to 
come in alone and discuss the situation, find 
out about the way we worked, and decide 
whether she would like to try this treatment. 

In this first interview, Mrs. Farnum came, 
as do most mothers, with considerably 
mixed feelings. She was very much worried 
about the masturbation which she explained 
had been present since Ruth was three, and 
was very anxious to do something about it. 
At the same time she feared and minded 
having to go to an outside source for help in 
dealing with her own child’s difficulty. It 
had been extremely painful for her to re- 
ceive the numerous complaints from the 
school and she felt the masturbation such a 
disgrace that she could scarcely bear to talk 
about it. 

In discussing the situation with the case 
worker, Mrs. Farnum was encouraged to 
raise her questions about trying this treat- 
ment, and the choice of what she wanted to 
do was left to her. For exampl., when she 
raised the possibility of Ruth’s problem 
being due to physical cause and needing 
medical treatment, rather than psycho- 
logical, this was recognized as being some- 
thing she might want to consider. (As a 
matter of fact, the child had had a physical 
examination and the doctor had not recom- 
mended medical treatment. It was on the 
basis of this physician’s report that the 
school had suggested the clinic.) It was also 
realized that a physical cause for a child’s 
difficulty is comparatively easy for a parent 
to accept. If, however, the symptom is re- 
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garded as having its basis in emotional con- 
flict of one kind or another, it cannot be so 
easily explained or accepted. Perhaps the 
chief reason for this is the reflection on the 
parent himself. To realize that one’s child is 
suffering from an emotional difficulty so 
pronounced that it is producing undesirable 
behavior makes a parent feel as if he 
had failed as a parent. It is not hard to 
understand why this would be an exceed- 
ingly disturbing thought. 

In this application interview the case 
worker made it clear to Mrs. Farnum that 
this clinic treated children psychologically 
and regarded this kind of maladjustment as 
being rooted in an emotional rather than an 
organic basis. After considering all these 
factors and discussing the practical questions 
of a series of weekly interviews over a period 
of time, the expense of carfare and clinic fee, 
the uncertainty as to whether Ruth would 
respond to the treatment, Mrs. Farnum, 
with many reservations still present, decided 
to try the clinic for some interviews and see 
how it worked out. 

Appointments were arranged for Ruth to 
be seen once a week for an hour by a thera- 
pist and for Mrs. Farnum to be seen at the 
same time by a case worker. Experience in 
this clinic has shown that the parent’s partici- 
pation is an extremely important part of the 
treatment. It provides an opportunity for 
discussion with the mother about her rela- 
tion to the child and her problem in it, as 
well as keeping the clinic in close touch with 
what the child’s behavior is on the outside. 


Ruth’s Basic Trouble: Her Inability 
to Make Natural Connections with 
People 


When Ruth came to the clinic, she was 
found to be a solemn little girl, stiff in her 
movements, very quiet, unresponsive to 


another person, and with a stony, remote 
quality which made her extremely unap- 
proachable. 

In her first three hours at the clinic Ruth 
maintained her rigid composure, never once 
showing a sign of either pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, speaking as little as possible, with- 
drawing from any overtures. Her play with 
the toys in the therapist’s office was mechan- 
ical and unimaginative and had none of the 
spontaneity that is usually characteristic of 
a child’s play. Even when she played with 
water, she never once splashed it or spilled a 
drop, and managed in fact not to let herself 
have any fun. In the fourth hour, it became 
evident that when she wanted some help 
with what she was doing (the bow on the 
doll’s hat was badly knotted and she could 
not fix it), she could not bring herself to ask 
for it but struggled with it alone over and 
over again. However, in this hour for the 
first time, she was able to accept the help 
offered and seemed more aware of the thera- 
pist’s presence than she had been before. 
It was in this hour, too, that she dared for 
the first time to get her hands dirty and also 
to depart from her fantastically conforming 
behavior and indulge in a spontaneous ges- 
ture or two. 

In working with Ruth, the therapist 
realized that under the child’s apparent in- 
difference and lack of interest in making any 
kind of natural or easy connection with 
people was a real fear of the give-and-take 
which a relationship with another person 
entails and at the same time a strong desire 
for it. A relationship with another person 
involves risking one’s self, and this Ruth 
could not do. A friendly gesture represented 
a threatening attack to Ruth and the only 
way she knew how to defend herself was to 
set up an impenetrable wall. The harder 
everyone tried to break through it, the 
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stonier it became. By denying her need of 
other people and her interest in them in this 
way, she achieved some feeling of safety. 
When seen from this viewpoint her excessive 
masturbation was an unsuccessful attempt 
to further the illusion of self-sufficiency. 

It was only as she came to believe that the 
therapist was not interested in breaking 
down her resistance but acknowledged and 
accepted her necessity to be as remote as she 
was that Ruth was able to be a little less 
afraid and to relax her constant vigilance. 
In the fourth hour when she took some help 
from the therapist it was a very important 
and significant step for her. She had allowed 
herself to admit her own need, had accepted 
help from another person and found that she 
survived, even liked it a little. 

It was in the week following this fourth 
hour that Mrs. Farnum reported the mas- 
turbation had lessened somewhat. 

This first venture of Ruth’s opened up a 
new kind of experience for her that was 
exciting and fulfilling ina way that her old 
defenses had never been, and slowly she 
learned to take more and to give more in her 
hours at the clinic. It was in the eighth hour 


that she played a game of ball with the 


therapist and her joy in a simple game of 


catching and throwing a ten cent rubber 
ball was tremendously moving. She confided 
to the therapist that it was the first time in 
her life she had ever attempted play of this 
sort and so delightful did she find it that she 
burst into spontaneous laughter. Once hav- 
ing learned through this experience with the 
therapist what living could be like, Ruth 
was no longer satisfied with her pathetic 
little wall. She began to be interested in the 
world about her, to reach out and respond to 
people, to make friends for the first time in 
her life. 


In her subsequent visits Ruth became a 
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lively, attractive child, able to laugh when 
she felt like it, to exclaim aloud in anger or 
annoyance, to run and play like a little girl 
instead of the stiff and unyielding little 
automaton she had seemed. It was in the 
tenth hour that the therapist and Ruth 
talked about how much longer she would be 
coming and they decided on three more 
visits. Ruth came thirteen times and by the 
time she left the clinic, she was a child who 
was able and ready to face the requirements 
of her daily living and find satisfaction in 
meeting them. 


Mother Is Helped to Move from 
**The Habit” to the ““Basic Trouble” 


At the same time that Ruth was going 
through the experience described above, her 
mother was having her own interviews with 
a staff worker. She found it extremely diffi- 
cult at first to discuss her feeling about 
Ruth’s problem, expressing great dissatisfac- 
tion both with the child and her own inabil- 
ity to handle her. In the first three hours 
with the worker, she brought out the fact 
that in addition to the masturbation which 
was such a disturbing symptom at school and 
at home, there were many other things 
about Ruth’s behavior which troubled her. 
She described her as an extremely with- 
drawn child who never laughed and who did 
not play with the other children in the 
family or have any friends of her own. In 
talking about Ruth’s withdrawn quality, 
Mrs. Farnum told how stubborn the child 
was and how angry and helpless this would 
make her feel. She questioned her own way 
of handling Ruth, her vacillation between 
giving in too much on the one hand and 
being too strict on the other. From the dis- 
cussion it became clear that Mrs. Farnum 
and Ruth had gotten into quite a deadlock 
with each other. Mrs. Farnum looked upon 
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Ruth as being strange and different from the 
other three children in the family and Ruth 
continued to baffle and worry her mother 
by her unyielding stubbornness and above 
all by the masturbation. For the first time 
she sensed the close relation between these 
two forms of behavior and the emphasis 
shifted from stopping the masturbation to 
the struggle that had developed between 
them. 

By the fourth hour (which was an im- 
portant one for Ruth, too) Mrs. Farnum had 
come to the place where she could see the 
masturbation as representing “‘an outlet of 
satisfaction” for the child who would prob- 
ably be willing to give it up as she found 
herself better able to find her satisfactions 
in the way most children did. In the sixth 


hour at the clinic, Mrs. Farnum told of the 
change that was taking place in Ruth on the 
outside and used the words “‘waking up” 
to describe what she saw happening. Ruth’s 
older sister, who had never gotten along 
with her, told her mother that Ruth wasn’t 


“such a pain in the neck after all.” 

The school was visited around this time 
and their report was that Ruth had im- 
proved tremendously in her work, was pay- 
ing better attention and getting better 
grades. The masturbation was still continu- 
ing but had dropped off to an occasional 
Mrs. 
Farnum was convinced by this time that 


instead of a continual occurrence. 


Ruth’s masturbation was very closely re- 
lated to the rest of her behavior and in her 
seventh interview made the comment that 

“It will drop off as she is happier. It already 
has." The mother had been able to take 
herself out of the struggle in which she was 
continually being beaten and to feel once 
more that she was the child’s mother and not 
just a smasher of a bad habit. She was very 
pleased and excited about the change in the 


child and in herself, and there was some talk 
with her about continuing treatment long 
enough to give Ruth a chance to assimilate 
this experience at her own pace and not 
perhaps 
weaken the progress the child was making. 


terminate it prematurely and 


Through Clinic Help Mother and 
Daughter Shift from Their Entangling 
Struggle 


In the next few weeks, Mrs. Farnum told 
about the steady and continuing progress 
shown by Ruth. She was beginning to find 
Ruth, who had always seemed so remote and 
baffling, a real little girl now with all the 
freedom and spontaneity that the other 
children have. 

Although the masturbation still occurred 
occasionally in the classroom, it was felt 
that as Ruth continued in her new way of 
living it would disappear. This is what actu- 
ally did happen and when the school was 
visited several months after treatment was 
ended, it was reported that Ruth had given 
up the masturbation altogether. Her teacher 
was very enthusiastic about the improve- 
ment in Ruth and commented on what “‘a 
different child” she was. Her work was very 
good and she seemed interested in the other 
children and played nicely with them 
whereas before she had always been left 
alone. 

Perhaps Mrs. Farnum’s own words in her 
last interview at the clinic will best express 
what the change in Ruth meant to her and 
also what it must have meant to the child 
herself. She said, “I struggled along so 
miserably, trying so hard to like a child who 
just wasn’t really satisfying to me, only to 
have her come alive and be just a new girl. 
It’s like trading an old child that didn’t seem 
to belong to me for a new one that I’m 
crazy about.” 
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ELIZABETH HEALY ROSS 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, PHILADELPHIA 


READING FOR FUN AND FEELING 


OMETHING, a lot of things, have 

cramped our style about reading. “I 
don’t know much about art, but I know 
what I like,” applies, for most of us, to all 
arts but literature. We seem to know too 
well what books we should like. We treat 
“the classics” as musts, though in music, 
styles, and woodcuts we may hanker after 
the moderns only. Plenty of us probably 
still are influenced by teachers of a genera- 
tion ago who equated culture with Ofhello, 
a light novel with decadence. It is as though 
many of us took on a prevalent attitude that 
any reading was a waste of time unless it 
pointed a moral, helped strengthen our 
characters. Even Browning and Byron were 
twisted into moralizers of as high carat 
rating as Ben Franklin with his thrifty 
aphorisms. Oh, yes, they described beauty 
but, as was true of Shakespeare too, all that 
was read must teach that the wicked burned, 
the good were rewarded. 


Escape That Is Refreshing 


Speaking of morals, our present-day psy- 
chologies seem to have established another 
moral to replace that of the preceding gen- 
eration. At least the modern theories are 
interpreted to suggest that all things which 
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foster escape are suspect. Agree as we may 
that a life spent in running away is unsatisfy- 
ingly strenuous, an occasional brief flight 
may be quite refreshing. We may come back 
with redirected energy, a handy asset in 
facing the well-known realities. Perhaps, 
were we less moral about any time off, we 
might concede that the need to escape now 
and again may in itself be an important 
reality! What is the matter with an out- 
rageously sentimental novel if it offers 
sweet illusions and freed feelings during the 
interval of getting over the bruises of bed- 
lam at school all day and getting down to 
correcting those papers all evening? 

Perhaps we should not raise a query about 
the sinfulness of escape. It may be that one 
of our great pleasures in O'Hara or Sappho 
or Kathleen Norris is in the half-felt sweet 
sense of sin, venial though it be. Those of us 
with a slight addiction to mystery tales, or 
even sporadic tendencies toward the pulps, 
almost always seem to have to defend our- 
selves. “Nothing makes me quite so sleepy 
as a good murder,” or “I like to know what 
the bigger public reads.” . . . Maybe part 
of the fun for a fat woman #s in saying that 
she shouldn’t, my dear, really shouldn’t eat 
another one! 
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It’s as if we couldn’t read just to read. 
Or for (unexplained) fun. We seem to de- 
mand obvious, quotable profit. 


Artificial Standards a Hindrance to 
Enjoyment 

Perhaps one of our traits as intellectuals— 
and most of us teachers are told we belong 
under that heading—is that we have stand- 
ards. Whatever their source, our standards 
sway our behavior amazingly. For instance, 
thirty teachers in a city class some time ago 
took a poll of themselves to see how many 
read, even occasionally, a certain tabloid. 
Only two had glanced at it; one of these 
quickly added she thought no one had seen 
her. The other, who looked as though she 
hoped she wouldn’t be muffled while saying 
so, announced she thought it an excellent 
paper. Others explained that they couldn’t 
imagine being caught dead with a tabloid at 
hand! Imagine what people would think! 
Besides, they preferred getting their thrills 
in other forms. Only two of those thirty 
had run a two cent risk of discovering a 
paper which soon became the intellectual’s 
rage for its liberalism, accuracy, and brief 
good humor. And it was with embarrassed 
reluctance, for it was such a waste of time, 
that more than half of the teachers agreed 
that they enjoyed columns to the lovelorn, 
read them regularly. 

The old criterion of the Atlantic Monthly 
as a chaperon on a journey was only partly 
a joke even, or perhaps especially, among 
teachers. So, clapping culture under our 
arms, we have been inclined to accept arti- 
ficial standards of the done thing without 
defining our personal tastes, without per- 
sonal tasting. 


Reactions Due to Feelings 


What is it we mean when we say, “My, 
that book got me,” or “I can’t recall when 


I have been so moved as by . . .”? Nodoubt 
each of us senses, perhaps in a feeling way, 
what disturbed or delighted us in the travels 
of Steinbeck’s Joads. Or perhaps we couldn’t 
see any point to Grapes of Wrath, were too 
bored or antagonistic to go beyond the first 
few chapters. Yet some of us may be pre- 
pared to defend the story for its deep 
truths, or for its uncanny picture of a certain 
kind of senility, or for its bitter report of 
social injustice. Perhaps the high point for 
others is warmth of feeling for the mother’s 
futile efforts to keep her family intact. Or it 
is quite possible that details have faded 
already and our spontaneous summary is that 
we alwaysdid think California was overrated! 

For practical purposes it probably is un- 
important why this character excited one of 
us, why that episode struck another as over- 
drawn, trite. In fact, it seems wasteful to 
introspect the flavor from active feelings by 
a constant posing of unanswerable whys. 
But by noting such differences in reaction, 
which have nothing to do with good or bad, 
we may discover—vanity permitting—that 
differences in likes probably depend far 
more on differences in feeling than on our 
fine brains or disciplined minds. Our general 
mood at the time of reading decides much. 
It’s easy enough to read a whole chapter, 
dressed and powdered and waiting for a 
guest, and not take in a single word. Or we 
can tackle, much against our will, something 
we are obliged to glance at, and find the 
simplest sentence obscure, the whole idea 
dull. Yet, given another time and setting, we 
might suddenly have decided that the same 
book was a must for our friends’ lists. The 
books we read on vacation (not the ones we 
thought we would read), or during a con- 
valescence, illustrate again the force of time 
and setting in determining mood and 
receptivity. 
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Variables in Reactions to Reading 


Another variable, potent and often un- 
predictable, which affects our differences in 
response to what we read, is what happens 
to each of us as we read. We may start feeling 
one way, a dozen ways. As we get connected 
with what the author says, be it closely 
reasoned ideas, or the lot of a Crusader’s 
wife, all sorts of things begin to happen. Our 
minds may begin to drift. Or we may lose 
ourselves so thoroughly that a telephone bell 
will make us gasp. We may be reminded of a 
way we once felt by something in the text 
and all but feel it again, though it was only 
indirectly stirred up by the book itself. We 
may skip along at a great rate, making for 
the point, or with muscles slightly tense 
may relive each phrase as we try to foresee 
next steps. We quite often find ourselves 
maintaining a sort of conversational barrage: 
“Umph, he certainly knows his Eskimos,” 


or “I don’t believe that woman would lie, of 


course she wouldn’t, and especially not to 
her fiancé.” 

How we feel when we read depends. It 
depends on the author, what he is saying, 
on the ideas he marshals, the behavior he 
describes, and for each of us much depends 
on how the author states himself. Static can 
reduce reception to zero. Much depends on 
all we have thought and felt and read before, 
especially as that residue of feeling, recog- 
nized or not, is touched at the moment we 
reach this chapter and turn to the next. 


Understanding Children 


Probably each of us, at different times and 
often without awareness at first, seeks some 
special understanding through reading. It 
was a long while before I realized that I was 
turning to books to help me know children. 


It was with a jolt that I realized I might for- 
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get author and title, but couldn’t forget how 
the little boy felt when he refused to feel 
anything in that House in Paris told by 
Elizabeth Bowen. I might not recall a shred 
of another story, but know deeply, perhaps 
permanently, how queer-lovely the country 
felt to a particular city child as she first 
wakened one early morning to its smells and 
sounds. Not only was I that child for a 
moment, but even now I suspect I bring 
keener ears to the country for having had 
half an hour with that little girl. 

It is never going to be possible for me to 
know, in a literal sense, what it is like to be 
poor and foreign, desperate and ambitious in 
a city slum. I can, however, sense something 
of it through people who tell me, whether it 
be Henry Roth in Call It Sleep, or Michael 
Gold in Jews Without Money. The ostra- 
cisms, the rows, the nights on the roof, as 
unsentimental as the loss of job, have left a 
base of feeling which somehow feels like a 
link to any child. I can never be a boy, nor a 
graduate of a certain parochial school and of 
a rowdy gang, perhaps I can never fight and 
adore and sneak and boast with the abandon 
of Studs Lonigan. But I’m sure I know the 
shades of Studs, to be encountered on many 
a street corner, with an interest robbed of 
fear for which I’m directly indebted to 
James Farrell. Studs got by with a lot of 
things, from going on the hook to sassing his 
father, about which I as a child could only 
daydream. I wasn’t like him, nor do I want 
to be now, but it’s worth knowing that | 
found myself envying his toughness. 

If it weren’t that I happened to discover 
long ago how some other boys feel about 
their sisters, through Tom Sawyer and Penrod 
for instance, I’m sure that my brothers alone 
would have seemed mean and silly. Not so 
long ago I found the sister I wanted to be, 
being treated the way I had wanted, in Nina 
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Warner Hooke’s Striplings. But even as a 
child I had my standard for the boy who 
would love me from none other than Larry 
the pure, in Little Women. He never seemed 
to live in our neighborhood. 


Understanding One’s Self 

Like any child, I knew loneliness, that 
hopeless loneliness that makes dry inside 
tears. But it was a long time before I knew 
that I was like other children. I could not 
admit feeling alone. The feeling was too big 
to talk about. And I feared that somebody 
would try to take it away from me if I 
could talk about it. 


confirmation, not a denial of my ache, to 


However, it was a 


come on Jeremy as Hugh Walpole knew 
him, to find even the landscape desolate in 
Fortitude. The final shred of specialness I had 
hugged in loneliness became as nothing when 
I bound myself to the feelings of Maugham’s 
hero in Of Human Bondage who really 
wasn’t wanted by anybody but his dead 
mother. My hope is that through these and 
other extensions of my own emotional orbit 
I am immunized forever against saying of 
another’s loneliness, “I know just how you 
feel.” 

What comfort and unimportant pleasure 
to have a whole Summer Holiday of content- 
ment with Sheila Kaye-Smith; to feel that I 
had a better break than all the children put 
together in Dorothy Canfield’s The Bent 
Twig, and that, unlike The Children in Edith 
Wharton’s story, good form was on the 
periphery rather than at the very center of 
my young days. Moreover, living along in 
such books gave me a kind of background 
for my own family background. My grown- 
ups might not press so close, nor feel so re- 
mote and full of food, as the adults in 
Thomas Mann’s The Buddenbrooks. My 
mother may never have been so desperate or 


hard 


mother, though James Barrie could almost 


working as Sentimental Tommy's 
make me wish she was. But my father was 
more regular than Tommy’s! 

Some of the children I came to know best 
had only enough of me in them for me to 
fly along with their moods and excitements 
while 1 was myself, they themselves. Lilo 
Linke’s life is her own in Tale Without End. 
I couldn’t be all of one prodigy, certainly 
not two, in The Rueful Mating, but G. B. 
Stern sent my feelings and imaginations 
soaring. I raced behind those children in 
their games, felt all the hate they felt, but, 
for the life of me, I could not have stayed in 
that house all night. Rueful Mating left me 
tentative and curious, haunted by convic 
tion that nothing need be, or feel, as it 
seems. A similar sensation, plus additional 
hoots of humor, has carried over from The 
Innocent Voyage. Richard Hughes has given 
me a glimpse of a rare knack in relation to 
children, the capacity to hold still simply 
and wait for what may come, whatever it 
may mean. And I now know, in a wordless 
way, how a little girl could be calm through 
a ferocious hurricane as she waited to be 
scared by a tidal wave. 

Books, scads of books, from biographies to 
prayer books, read for fun, helped me feel 
myself as a child, and help me as an adult 
to know what childness is like. Yet no text 
nor treatise ever could have piled up the in- 
ner amusement and credence I seem to have 
about the startling likeness of people’s feel- 
ings, the invigorating differences in their 
behavior. It seems to have taken many quite 
human books to give me even a rough map 
of the different ways we can feel and act 
about being big and little, being loved and 
ignored, being bored and vain, kissed and 
kicked, of belonging yet being left behind. 
Part of the fun, too, has been the discovery 
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that no fractional feelings I have had are so 
suspect but that somewhere I would find 
(perhaps in Colette’s Claudine at School, or 
in the girls in Rosamond Lehmann’s Dusty 
Answer) those fragments personified, in a 
way that made real, though highly vicarious, 
sense. And too, there are and have been 
times when it has been possible to carry out 
a momentary fantastic impulse so fully 
through reading that it almost seems now as 
though Warning to Wantons by Mary 
Mitchell was a preposterous incidence of my 
own youth, It is good sport, too, to have 
been as naughty as Demon Daughter and to 
have been understanding, and partly under- 
stood by Honoré Willsie Morrow straight 
through the naughtiness. 


Testing Theories by Reading 


There have been times when I have 
brought psychological theories into reading 
for fun. Times when I have so sagged with 
theories that I would spot a paragraph in 
Lincoln Steffens’ My Life and say, “Ah, 
there’s the proof of how a boy feels when 
. . .”’ One batch of theories stood between 
me and D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers 
when I first read it. I was sure I alone knew 
how great a scientist Lawrence was, because 
of his capacity to document my theories! 
Some years later, when many of those 
theories had faded, through neglect or as- 
similation, I found startling evidence of an 
almost contrary psychological approach. 
But, as I read on, my feelings became so 
engaged that high-flown ideas failed to 
separate me from life in that barren town, 
from being the son, the mother (as I duti- 
fully scrubbed the old man’s back), the 
miners, and others. Suddenly I felt what 
Lawrence had to tell me, and through my 
concern and elation I could all but hear my- 
self stretch in appreciation. 
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Once, years ago, I nagged at several 
Bronté biographies, determined to get at 
the conditioning factors in the lives of those 
unlovable girls and their lorn brother. My 
efforts were the kind that usually go into a 
Ph.D. thesis. I soon became so interested in 
looking for other biographical proof of my 
fancy hunches, that I went on and made 
spiceless mincemeat of Lewis Mumford’s 
Herman Melville. 1 now recall nothing of the 
Brontés, no, neither feelings nor facts of 
Melville’s life. But I have back-aching 
memories of the work involved in making 
neat charts of my intellectualizations. All 
of that may have been my form of fun at the 
time. Let us hope so. 

Even those of us who have risked the 
really modern in literature may have found 
ourselves stiff and hesitant with Gertrude 
Stein. If she had something to say, why 
didn’t she say it? Perhaps she has resolved 
our doubts with rhythmic finality in The 
World Is Round. Rose is a rose who begins to 
hear herself think, who cries as she sings, 
who is agog with the roundness of things 
though sad at the roundness of stars. Rose is 
scared and wondering and serious and Rose 
must take her little blue chair to the top of 
the mountain. ... As she does so, we 
not only have an engaging glimpse of Miss 
Stein, but of a child so alive as to tempt us to 
say: 


“Maybe every child is a bit of a Rose.” 


Originally a social worker with the Phila- 
delphia Child Guidance Clinic, Mrs. Ross has 
been teaching for eight years at the Co-opera- 
tive School for Teachers, New York City. 
Last year she returned to her former field when 
she joined the faculty of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work. In these notes she 
touches on the question of how adults learn, 
including some fun she has had with books. 
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